THE THREE R'S
ing a word, but using the wistful gaze which the boy directs into his eyes as a conduit pipe through which to pour into him something ot his own knowledge and learning, would remind you of the famous picture of Swift and Stella, the Dean and his fair pupil, to whom a word is a sacrament and a smile a solemn offering to the goddess of learning. The teacher steadies his hand until it is able to take care of itself. Periodically the oral lessons are repeated en masse. The teacher says: "This is a day for revision, boys. You must repeat all together such-and-such a number of multiplication tables." The boys then all fall to, sitting in a row cross-legged. They begin to drawl out all the lessons which they have hitherto learnt. Louder and louder grows the noise, and more and more vigorous the shakings of the head and body all through, until the climax is reached, when the teacher himself joins in the closing bars of the drawl, to show that, the victory having been won, the general must lead them in person to the citadel.
When the time for reading lessons comes, the same mechanical method is followed. A simple story is read from the text book in drawling tones, until it impresses the boys and their simple parents at home (the drawl, not the story) with the idea that there is something grand, something truly noble and erudite, in this manipulation of the voice, as far removed from ordinary talk as possible. The reading goes on in a graduated